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TUE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 


rho undersigned are alone responsible for the char- 
- and sentiments of The Independent. They have 
apetent assistance in the departments of news and 
spondence, and the Journal is established on an 


rate pecuniary basis. 


Leonarp Bacon. 


Jos. P. Toompson. 


R. 


S. Storrs, Jun. 


. — 


Domestic Correspondence. 


ero OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Feb. 4, 1850. 


SYTARIAN DISCOURSES 
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PROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dvsvaue, Iowa, Jan., 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent: 

The third Report of the Engineer upon the 
Des Moines River Iinprovements has just been 
published. The Des Moines is the largest river 
in the State. It takes its rise in Minnesota Terri- 
tory, runs in a south-easterly direction through 
the center, and empties into the Mississippi at 
the S. E. corner of the State. Some years ago 
Congress made an appropriation of land for the 
improvement of the navigation of this stream, 
equal to a strip five miles wide on each side of 
it, which it is estimated will comprise about 
1,233,000 acres, which at government prices would 
be worth $1,542,000; which is $350,000 more than 
the estimated cost of the improvements. These 
are to consist of dams to create slackwater navi- 
gation for steamboats, and also of short canals. 
The work is begun, and is rapidly progressing. 
The Engineer states that a canal of a mile and a 
half would connect the head-waters of the Des 
Moines with those of the St. Peter’s, which emp- 
ties into the Mississippi a few miles below the 
Falls of St. Anthony. The following extract 
from the Engineer's Report will give some idea 
of the resources of the State, and its capabilities 
for sustaining a large population : 


“The county of Wayne, in the State of Ohio, pro- 
uced in 1840, according to the census of that year, 
1,763,741 bushels of the various cereal grains, wheat, 
corn, rye, &e. It now, no doubt, produces more than 
2,000,000 bushels. The Des Moines country that I 
have here been considering, is decidedly richer, and 
more capable of producing these grains than the 
county of Wayne ; but taking this as a unit, then the 
area drained by our improvement would, with the 
same culture, produce 42,000,000 of bushels. ‘This is 
only one item, to which may be added the wool, pota- 
toes, hay, apples, manufactured articles; to say noth- 
ing of the coal, and the mineral products, that will 
swell the annual wealth of the country and enlarge 
the commerce of the river. Settlements are now 
rapidly extending over all parts of this area; and such 
is the ease of preparing and cultivating the soil, that 
[hazard the opinion that ten years of labor in this 
section of country will do more toward perfecting a 
farming district, than can be effected by forty years of 
the same amount of labor applied to a er timbered 
country like the county of Wayne. Counties on the 
Des Moines, which com 1 their settl ts five 
years since, now send off a large surplus of cereal 
grains, besides a greater surplus of horses, beef cattle 
and hogs. These considerations demonstrate that we 
cannot easily over-estimate the products of this coun- 
try, or too soon prepare a market for its accumulating 
surplus. 

“An important article of commerce on this river 
will be derived from the mineral products of the valley 
to which I have before alluded. Stone coal appears 
to increase in quantity and quality as we proceed up 
the Des Moines. It is found in many places in bluff 
banks, where it can be wheeled directly from the mine 
into a boat; and we may form some idea of the con- 
venience of mining, from the fact that with the im- 
perfect arrangements now adopted, it is delivered at 
the mouth of the coal bank at Fort Des Moines, 
at two and a half cents a bushel. This is the bank 
belonging to Mr. Van, and I suppose is no more than 
a fair specimen, since I found the strata of coal in 
different places to vary from two to eight feet in thick- 
rod and this stratum at the Forks is about five feet 
thick. 
_ “As this Des Moines coal-field is the furthest West, 
it is of great importance to the Mississippi valley, and 
it will be matter of interest connected with the pro- 
posed railroad to the Pacific, since this valley will 
robably offer the nearest and most convenient fuel 
to suppdy the destitute country west of the Missouri 


river. 

“Gypsum (plaster paris) is found near Fort Des 
Moines in large cliffs of inexhaustible masses, and at 
present prices in St. Louis it would be a profitable 
article of commerce if the improvement were com- 
pleted. The magnesian limestone, and the white, red, 
and yellow sandstone which prevail in great abund- 
ance along the entire length of the improvement, are 
so excellent and so easily prepared for building pur- 
poses, that they will also some day be carried to towns 
on the Mississippi. The rough and rocky head lands 
near the mouth, at‘ Cowpen’s old mill, at ‘ Raven 
Cliff’ ‘Elk Bluff’ and the beautiful mountain of 
‘Red Rock’—all noted land-marks that have « 


Or ages as often awa gluvory cent 8, guarding 
the clear bright river that flows at their base— 
will be rent by the blast and broken by the workmen, 
and their fragments will be removed and erected into 
mansions, which will adorn the cities on the Missis- 
sippi, and the valleys and hills of the surrounding 
country.” 

The Engineer remarks at the conclusion of his 
Report, “the campaigns of surveying in which 
1 was engaged embraced the most severe extremes 
of cold and heat; the snow being two feet deep, 
and the thermometer 24 degrees below zero at 
our camp below Agency Prairie, on the 22d De- 
cember; 104 degrees above zero on the 13th July, 
in the same vicinity.” 
Respectfully yours, 


-— 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
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J. C. H. 





[The following letter from Rev. Mr. Willey, to one 
of the editors of The Independent, contains much that 
will interest the public. ] 

Monterey, California, Jan. Ist, 1850. 
Dear Str: When I date my letter from “Cali- 








Here the 


fornia,” understand I mean the State of Cali- 
fornia, not the terra incognita formerly known 
only to books on geography and foreign travel. 
California is a State, with a free Constitution, 
executive officers, judges, and a legislature now 
in session at the capital. The steamer that takes 
this letter to you takes our members elect to the | 
Congress of the United States. So much has 


attended with so much difficulty, and the rains 
came on so early, that it was not accomplished. 
A few weeks ago we were pained to learn that 
Rev. Mr. Benton had been i!] again, and had been 
able to preach but very few times during the 
autumn. I know of no place of worship in 
Sacramento but the Methodist chapel serit from 
Oregon. And yet there is a population of ten 
or twelve thousand people in that city. 

From these facts it will appear that chapels 
are greatly needed in Californias They would 
be bought and paid for in many towns if they 
were here, but it is next to impossible to get 
lumber to build one in any town in the State. 
There is nothing like enough to construct the 
dwellings necessary to shelter thie people from 
our winter storms! As long as this is the case 
we cannot expect to erect chapels, and can only 
hope to get them by procuring them from the east. 
And the necessity of having them increases and 
will increase every month with the rapid growth 
of our new towns. They need not generally be 
sent as a gratuity. I believe our citizens have the 
ability and the disposition to pay a reasonable 
price for them, but I fear that among all other 
buildings shipped for this State, these will be for- 
gotten. It will be feared they will not pay. But I 
am very sure they would se!l adozen of them now, 


sary to the building. 
of worship it would be easy to collect congrega- 
tions and form churches in all our larger settle- 
ments. Without them they cannot be collected, 
whoever the preacher may be, and it is equally 
certain that they cannot be erected here for a long 
time to come. If they are not sent out for sale, 
we must wait till one by one our towns become 
populous enough with church-going people to 
send home for them, and it takes so much time to 
send and get them constructed and wait their 
arrival, that it is a discouraging process. They 
cannot be procured in this way short of a full 
year after they are needed. 

If you see our new Constitution, you will 
notice the ample provision made in it for the 
supportof Common Schools. Several gentlemen 
of education are now engaged in forming a plan 
for endowing a College. A charter will be pro- 
cured at this session of our Legislature, and 
grants of land and other property will be asked 
for it from several gentlemen of large estates who 
have promised to contribute liberally to its 
endowment. 

The Academy in this town is now under the 
care of Dr. Andrews, as Principal ; and we hope 
before long to send for an apparatus and the 
beginning of a library for its use. 

To-day the gentlemen are making their “ New 
Year’s calls,” as they are doing on a more grand 
scale in your metropolis. During Christmas, we 
have had no rain till to-day. The weather is 
very fine. The whole country is covered with 
the freshest verdure ; the old leaves are dropping 
from the trees and the new buds are bursting. 
Monterey is so situated that the superabundance 
of water is drained off in the rainy season, and 
the walking is never bad as it is beyond descrip- 
tion in our new towns farther north. As soon 


entry, the business will be much increased. It 
is now by universal consent pronounced the 
pleasantest place for residence in California. 
Very truly yours, Sam’: N. Witter. 





LETTER OF DR. CHAUNCEY. 


[The following letter has been sent us by a 
friend, as copied by himself from the original 
manuscript. It will be seen to be the reply of Rev. 
Dr. Chauncey of Boston to Rev. Dr. Lyman of 
Hatfield, who had written in behalf of what must 
have been the old Hampshire Association, sug- 
gesting to Dr. C. the desirableness of a Boston 
edition of the Holy Scriptures. The letter though 
brief is very suggestive of the circumstances in 
which it was written; and shows that we have 
drifted a good way down from the time when 
paper and type could not be found in Boston for 
an impression of the Scriptures, and a letter could 
be sent to Hatfield only by the hand of a casual 
traveller.] 
Boston, 2d April, 1782. 

Rev'p Sir :—I have communicated your letter 
to the associated ministers in town, and they are 
unanimously of the opinion that the manner your 
Association have proposed for an impression of 
the Bible will not answer. And for these reasons. 
All the printers in town put together have not 
type sufficient for such an impression; and if 
they had, proper paper, in quantity, is not to he 
procured but by sending for it to Europe. Be- 
sides, if there was a sufficiency both of type and 


cheap as those that are imported from abroad. 
Moreover, an impression could not be completed 
within two years, as it must be a very large one 





been accomplished in 1849—a year distinguished 


fire in San Francisco, when one breath of wind 
would have kindled the whole town in a blaze, 
the wind was still, as if restrained by special 
Providence, and the destroying element did not 
cross a street. 

The preaching of the Gospel has not been 
without success, though attended with many and 
peculiar embarrassments. In San Francisco, for 
instance, the Congregational church, under the 
care of Rev. Mr. Hunt, was prospering, and the 
Town Hall in which they worshiped was filled 
every Sabbath, until the room was required for 





such public purposes as entirely interfered with 
its use for worship. Since that time it has been 
impossible for them to continue their regular 
services on the Sabbath, and the congregation has 
been much scattered. 1 am happy to state, how- 
ever, that they have a church site, and a small 
chapel now nearly completed on it, where they 
can very soon resume their regular Sabbath ser- 
vices, The First Baptist church have a chapel, 
which was completed in August. Their pastor 
is Rev. Mr. Wheeler. The Presbyterian church, 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Williams, have wor- 
shiped during the dry season in a large tent, and 


when the rains commenced they had no place of | ? 


proposed measure ; and say further, that Bibles 
are now imported from Holland, and more may 
be daily expected. 1 should have written before 
now, but that I knew of no opportunity of send- 
ing to you. And I know of none at present, but 
think it proper to have a letter in readiness to be 
sent, whenever I can hear of a way to send it. I 
am, in the name of the Association here, your 
humble serv’t. CuarLes CHAUNCEY. 
Rev. Mr. Joseph Lyman. 


For the Independent. 


MEANING OF THE TERM SERVANT IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


The following extract from Bishop Potter's 
great work “THe Awntiquitizs or GREECE,” 
which was first published in the year 1697, may 
help to a more intelligent reading of many passa- 
ges in the New Testament. 


“Slaves, as long as they were under the gov- 
erpment of a master, were called Orketai ; but 
after their freedom was granted them, they were 
Douloi, not being, like the former, a part of the 
master’s estate, but only obliged to some grateful 
acknowledgments, and small services, (Chrysip- 
us de Concordia, lib. ii,) such as were required 
of the Metoikoi, to whom they were in some few 


tament. Luke 16:13. Acts 10:7. Rom. 14:4. 
1 Peter 2: 18. 

Doulos is used in the New Testament one hun- 
dred and seventeen times. 

Apply this word as Bishop Potter affirms it 
was used by the ancient Greeks, and it will elu- 
cidate Paul's Epistle to Philemon concerning 
Onesimus, v. 16: “Not now as a doulos (who at 
most was nota part of the master’s estate, but 
only obliged to some grateful acknowledgments 
and small services) but above a doulos, a brother 
beloved.” ¥, 


+e 


For the Independent. 
ROME — IN THE FIRST AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES, 


Messrs. Eprrors.—In a recent city paper I saw 
an item of intelligence from Rome, that the eccle- 
siastical authorities had forbidden an American 
clergyman preaching in his own house to a few 
of his countrymen, and that the English Protest- 
ants were obliged to hold their Sabbath services 
without the walls of the city! Just compare 
this with the toleration allowed the Apostle Paul, 
in the imperial city, under Nero: 

“ And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired 





at a greater profit than is returned on half the 
goods sent here. They should not be expensive— 
large enough to accommodate a congregation of 
two to four hundred, with all the fixtures neces- 
With comfortable places 


as it is made, as it should be at once, a port of 


paper, the bibles could not possibly be sold so 


house, and received all that came in unto him, preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confi- 
dence, no man forbidding him.” 
Is it not time that some advance was made on 
the subject of religious liberty even in Rome? 
8. A. 


For the Independent. 


SUNDAYS IN CHURCH. 


Messrs. Eprtors :~-Will you allow an ob- 
server, though a layman, to say a few words 
about our usual exercises on Sunday in church ? 
And first about pulpit instruction. How many 
listeners are there whom preaching does not 
fairly reach, because they do not fully know the 
meaning of it? I have the care of two little 
boys, one of seven and the other of ten years. 
Though not a parent, I cherish toward these lads 
a parental feeling, which disposes me to watch 
them kindly and closely. At church they are 
required to keep within the range of my eye; 
and at home they are to report what they can, 
both of the reading and of the preaching. And 
perhaps I may say that, asa general fact, they 
can repeat ten of the thoughts from the Bible 
readings to one of those which have been uttered 
in the sermon. Our preaching is good enough— 
excellent when understood. But I have some- 
times attended to the expressions of the preacher 
for the purpose of guessing how many words in 
some short paragraph would probably be com- 
prehended by those boys. And it would seem 
that often the preaching is very little better for 
them than if the utterance were in Latin. 

This suggestion naturally begets another, 
namely, that there are a great many other boys, 
and not a few adults, who are in the same pre- 
dicament. Now children are worth caring for ; 
none of us are more than children of a larger 
growth. 

I happened in the other day at a mechanic’s 
shop, and was examing somewhat studiously one 
of his manufactured articles, when the boss of 
the shop seemed curious to know what I was 
thinking about. I volunteered so much as to 
tell him that I was looking at.the article to see if 
Icould not contrive out of it a boy’s toy, which 
should prove at once amusing and instructive. 
He seemed a little surprised, and remarked that 
something else might be cheaper. But when I 
replied it was no small object to devise a new 
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a child, 
will, and immediately proceeded to amplify the 
thought in something like the following strain : 
‘“‘Many people,” said he, “seem to think them- 
selves too much above children to condescend to 
their level in anything. It is a bad notion—bad 
every way. Democrat though I am, I could not 
but like Louis Philippe when told of his gam- 
bols and blind-man’s buff with his children. And 
there is another thing which I like—it is to hear 
a preacher use such simple speech that every 
child may understand him. When I was a boy 
my lot was cast in Pennsylvania, and it was my 
privilege to sit under the preaching of a good old 
Lutheran. It was his practice for the sake of the 
boys, and for all others who had not understood 
his sermon perfectly, to invite them to stop a little 
while after meeting, and then he would tell us 
what he had been preaching about, and he was 
sure to make us all understand it by his plain 
and easy words and interesting illustrations.” 
Now, Messrs. Editors, | cannot but approve of 
that practice of the Lutheran preacher. Is it 
not probable that not only children, but all sorts 
of hearers, would be benefited by a preaching 
which is adapted to the capacities of children and 
for the simpler sort of adults ? 

It seems to me that this subject is worthy of 
thought; but I make this communication merely 
as suggestive and not by way of complaint. 1 
have no fault to find on my own account with 


Lonvon, January 1ith, 1850. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—You and your readers may 
be looking for some sketches of London, since I 
write under a London date. The truth is, I have 
shrunk from entering upon them till I should 
have seen yet more for myself. [I have not been 
idle, though I have felt that I had sufficient time 
before me. { would mature and enlarge my «9n- 
ceptions of the whole, that I may convey correct 
notions even of parts, and would first find out 
where and how to begin—what it is that I am to 
do. When I hear old residents say that they 
“cannot understand London—do not take it in,” 
and actually find them posed at times to give dis- 
tances and relative positions where yet they seem 
to have knowledge, I am less inclined to grieve 
over my own embarrassment, and ready to “ wait 
a little longer.” Besides, I know you will not 
make this incidental matter of a correspondence 
weigh heavily upon a poor traveler so as almost 
to take away his liberty. No; if you saw how 
I begin to feel it, and how much it really seeks 
to shape my ends, rough hew them as I may, 
you would be inclined to let me write anything 
or nothing, after one sort or another, just as the 


The people at Windsor were alive to the occa- 
sion, and those from abroad were making haste 
to get their places of observation, or they had 
already secured them at the windows within or 
on the narrower sidewalks below. Some passen- 
gers took their way across the bridge to Eton, 
through which the procession was to pass. 
Children from the schools walked together to 
their selected spots. The streets near the gate 
of the castle became more and more crowded. 
A large posse of policemen had been ordered 
down from London ; but, as was expected, they 
had no unpleasant duty to do to the very end. 
A few of the nobility came rapidly up in their 
carriages, with their footmen, and sometimes 
with outriders. Prince Albert had already ar- 
rived by railroad from the Isle of Wight, and had 
passed into the castle. None were admitted to 
the grounds within the gate who bore not a card. 
The weather was very damp and cold. The 
throng continued to increase. Many a poor coat 
or gown. indicated the condition of the wearer. 
The countenances of people at the windows and 
in the street indicated excitement rather than 
grief. At length, after waiting nearly two hours, 
the increased bustle and a new rush up the street 
proved that the funeral cortege was approaching. 
The word passed, “They are coming,” “ they 
are coming.” What that coming was you have 
seen minutely and technically described in the 
English prints. The “good Queen Adelaide” 
had so enjoined it that the ceremonies should be 
private, and wholly free from display, that this 
scene of royalty differed from preceding funerals 
in almost every particular. But pomp and cir- 
cumstance did appear, however appropriate these 
actually were. The Hussars, all on black horses 
with white caparisons, steel-clad in breast and 

back, with golden mountings, wearing swords 
and full uniform, and being heralded and stirred 

on by their trumpeters, made a brave show. So 

did the state carriages of Queen Victoria and the 

late Queen Adelaide look imposing. Yet more 

imposing was the solemn hearse, with its rich, 

heavy plumes, and drawn by eight black horses 
covered with velvet, each of which also wore a 
plume on his head. And there then rested in 

that hidden place of the strange vehicle the help- 
less and decaying remains of royal prerogative 

and power, hurried on through the ignoble crowd 

of the narrow street, to be laid away from the 

sun and the eyes of men in yonder deep and si- 

lent cavern! Did I not feel, and shall I not say 

it, that the thought of her having been a poni- 
tent and renewed disciple of Jesus of Nazareth 
was all that relieved it? Evidences of piety 

strewn along the past were now her only coat of 
arms, her titles, her gala joys, her honors and 

her pomp. 

I was pained to see, after the procession ha’ 

passed more especially, not a little levity in the 

throng of street spectators, and to hear the ludi- 

crous remark or the vulgar jest. It was, how- 

ever, the effect of a crowded position and excite- 

ment upon ruder specimens of untractable, inapt 

human nature. I reasoned immediately from this 

unhappy exhibition to the case of still more say- 

age masses jammed together at a capital execu- 

tion. I saw how, what I once witnessed in fact 

at an execution in the fields near Cincinnati, that 

simple excitement, however caused, may be ade- 

quate to these wretched results. Let executions 

be private if you will, and as Mr. Dickens has 

recently urged in his letter, after being present 

ata public one here in London, but be pleased 

not to frame a false kind of argument. 

I purposely withheld my steps from going after 

the beautiful or grand things in the public grounds 

of the Castle, as I expect to go there 2 agzin 1 for 
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May or a June sun for a companion. My eye, 


however, did just escape into that Park on the 
south of the castle, of eighteen hundred acres, 
and up that “long walk” within the Park, and 
which is nearly three miles in length. An emi- 
nence, called Snow Hill, rises at the end of the 
walk, and the view up the avenue is terminated 
by a colossal equestrian statue of George III. 

Returning to the railroad office, and finding 
that the cars would not leave for an hour, and 
being withal a good deal chilled, I stepped into 
the nearest openings fora walk. Soon a gentle- 
man came across to my path, and politely touch- 
ing his hat, inquired whether I “ belonged to the 
castle.” I could not claim that, and so said with 
as courteous a bow; when he replied that his 
friend—with whom and another man I saw him 
conversing as I passed—requested him to inform 
me that those grounds were not open to the pub- 
lic. Of course I wheeled about on my retreat, 
expressing my regret, and mentioning that I had 
been wrongly informed by one who seemed to be 
a resident of Windsor. His friend, as I came 
up, who had some responsible official connection 
with the grounds, asked “if I knew that I had 
been upon the Queen’s private walk.” This was 
a new phase of the affair, and [ explained once 
more accordingly. To impress me, or his com- 
panions, or the whole world in general, he added 
a few words about the exclusiveness and sacred- 


resident there had told me it was proper to go 
where I did. I shall remember that my own feet 
have been upon the aforesaid private walk of 
Queen Victoria when I see it gazetted in the 
London Times, as copied from the “ Daily Court 
Circular” of Windsor Castle. 

I then took my walk across the bridge to Eton. 
It was vacation at the college, and I saw none of 
its scholars; but it made me vividly remember 
the “ Etonian” of their predecessors and my own 
honored and beloved “ Yale,” where I first met 
with the publication. If the Eton boys are not 
stirred up to study, it will not be for the want of 
the most beautiful and lovely of natural scenery ; 
or if they are not seduced from their books, it 
will not be because scenery fails to do it. 

To come now rapidly back to my residence in 
London. Of London life I can say thus much, 


“Tt raineth, raineth every day.” 


And not tnat exactly, for the weather has found 
a way to freeze the water in the parks just 
enough to let the skaters through, and so as to 
allow the ice craft and the employees of the Hu- 
mane Society an opportunity to move out to res- 
cue them. But really such distilled fog, and 
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smoke and the fog before I left home, and I trust 
my Jungs and spirits will do the same. 

We are not uninterested hearers at this dis- 
tance of whaf you do at home; in that tragedy 
of murder at Boston, in strifes at Washington, 
and other matters; but I need not, as now I can- 
not, tell you what we think. The Tumes here 
published the President's Message the same day 
on which it reached Liverpool; and this and 
other London papers are free to commend it. 
Christmas was rung in and chimed in by the 
bells, and sung in and played in by the minstrels, 
“Boxing night,” or the night after Christmas— 
the time when people in humbler situations ex- 
pend their presents, which were originally, I in- 
fer, put in “ boxes”—was a little too wide awake 
for a Christian town. .R. 8. T. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Eprnsureu, Jan. 8th, 1850, 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

You will see that I am in the land of John 
Knox and the Covenanters, and you will natu- 
rally feel a wish to know what is going for- 
ward on the great subject i h you are so 
eeply interested... You kno education. 
Well, really Scotland needs some better system 
than she is at present enjoying. 

The system of John Knox, as you are aware, 
was to give every parish a school along with a 
church. But Scotland has lustily outgrown that 
system. These schools are too strait. And be- 
sides the people have outgrown the establish- 
ment which has the control of them. Now in 
going about to extend their means of education 
the question bothers them not a little, whether 
they shall have it on the old plan or on a plan 
new to them, and which they call secular educa- 
tion. They cannot conceive of a school system 
without church control, and yet of a Christian 
character. They have no idea of a public or 
common school. They use the term secular in 
distinction from religious. And thus they frighten 
themselves with a term. Meanwhile the chil- 
dren and youth of many parts of the country are 
suffering much for want of more ample means 
of education. This is a subject of deep interest to 
every intelligent American traveler. As we look 
over the masses of youth in this land, and think 
how many are to be thrown upon our shores, we 
cannot but feel deeply interested in the kind of 
education they are to have, or whether any or 
no. And it is most lamentable to see how much 
jealousy is doing to hinder the cause of sound 
education among the masses. There is no peo- 
ple in the world that complain more loudly of the 
abuses of their government than the people of 
this country. They seem to believe that their 
government is ever ready to entrap them in some 
way. They fear that the government will “come 
it over them” through the school system. Hence 
all is confusion as to what plan shal! be adopted 
to extend education. And thus while the fathers 
are halting between two opinions, the children 
are growing like wicked weeds by the wayside. 
I am preparing to give a popular lecture on the 
public school systems of America. I intend to 
tell all I know about our best schools in Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, and leave them to bene- 
fit by the information so far as they please. 
There are many charity schools in Scotland, 
and a large number in Edinburgh, but [ have 
been struck with the fact that about many of 
them there is some Girard-like trouble, either in 
the conditions or inthe government. They seem 
to be of little service to the cause of popular 
education. Indeed, I have noticed, both here and 
in England, that just in so far as these schools 





ciple they fall into stuns’ SWiae. Perhaps as 
much money as would make Hundreds of Con- 
necticut School Funds, has been squandered by 
trustees, directors, executors, &c. 
The opinion is beginning to prevail, that for 
persons to live selfishly stingy all their life long, 
and then at their death to leave money in the 
hands of selfish men to educate somebody’s poor 
children, is not the truest benevolence. 
Yours truly, 

J. W. C. Pennineton. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


RIGHT AND WRONG OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Professor F. W. Newman has published a 
pamphlet on the Constitutional and Moral Right 
and Wrong of the National Debt. It is written 
with a gravity and force of logic which is irre- 
sistible. Mr. Newman argues that an English- 
man can only be taxed by his own consent, given 
through his representatives: that the primary 
duty of the House of Commons is the superin- 
tendence of taxation; that when it neglects its 
duties it abrogates its function and runs counter 
to the principle of its existence; that when it 
proceeds so far as to tax posterity in perpeturty, 
it does what it has no right to do, and that its 
acts are not binding. Turning to page 29, I find 
the following very significant paragraph : “ Any 





always were illegal, null and void. ‘ Nothing is 
wanting but a voice to speak such words in a 
seat of public deliberation, and the creditor will 
immediately understand that he receives his div- 
idends by sufferance, by indulgence, as a matter of 
expediency, but not by law or right. The House 
may be counted out, and no debate take place; 
but the condemnation of the system will be dated 
from the day on which notice is given of the 
motion. Indeed, the value of the securities may 
fall more by a protracted and vehement debate 
than by an actual settlement, such as alone 
would now be made.” 

Mr. Newman says, most truly, that no minis- 
ters, no Parliament will trouble themselves till 
the ugly word repudiation begins to frighten 
them. Mr. Newman is not for repudiation, but 
his object is rather to guard against it, and he 
puts the case and his suggestions very closely, 
thus: 

“We have a primary duty of justice towards 
coming times, to leave off the usurpation of their 
rights: we have a seconpary duty of equity and 
expediency towards the public creditor, to pay 
him, if we can, twenty shillings in the pone : 
Of these two duties, the first is to be performed 
at any rate; the second, as far as possible with- 
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pride, ambition, desire of patronage, or sinister 

private interest, which keeps up the vast expenses 

of our colonial empire, and our army and navy. 
* 7 * * * * 


fixed day—say, after January 1st, 1880; leaving 
the ministry to find out by what subsidiary mea- 
sures they may then best reconcile the interests 
and the rights of the tax-payer and the public 
creditor. Of course such a vote cannot be carried 
until there is force sufficient to displace one min- 
istry and seat another ; but a very small energetic 
minority, by wielding at the same time a declara- 
tory law, such as was above imagined, ‘that no 
Parliament has constitutional power to dictate to 
its successors concerning the taxes to be levied,’ 
&c., would excite so much uneasiness and alarm 
in Whigs or Tories, thar it would before long be 
taken up asa ministerial measure. So great is 
the force of simple truth. 

* Before sounder principle can become victori- 
ous, another useful enactment might at once ob- 
tain favor with a generation that is accustomed 
to forestalments. About one-half of the termin- 
able annuities will expire in 1860, and the rest 
will rapidly follow. May we not assume that a 
large majorityin Parliament wouldassent to a pro- 
spective bill, enacting that the annual two, three, 


four millions, which will thus accrue to the ex- 


chequer, should not be remitted to the public, but 
applied to convert a new portion of the debt into 
a terminable form? If we wait till 1860, there 
will be far greater unwillingness than now to 
pass such a bill. At present to propose it needs 
little boldness ; it will entail little loss of popu- 
larity with the mass of the unthinking; and if 
brought forward by an unofficial person, is not 
likely to meet strenuous ministerial opposition.” 
But the time is not yet. By and by, when our 
landholders have been driven to their own re- 
sources, and cannot secure, or pretend to secure, 
high prices and high rents by act of Parliament— 
when they feel the pressure ef mortgages and 
annuities—then the fund-holder will have to look 
out. AGRICOLA, 





SELEUTIONS. 
Special Efforts to Promote the Work of God. 


BY THE LATE REV. W. C. WALTON, 


“ A few words now To THOSE WHO ARE REALLY 
ENGAGED IN HELPING THE Lorp. To such I 
would say—be not afraid of helping Him too 
mucH. If you should be charged with an undue 
reliance upon human means, examine your hearts, 
and see whether it is so; and if itis, rectify the 
error; for ‘cursed is the man that trusteth in 
man.’ But do not cease to make efforts to pro- 
mote the work of God, through the fear of being 
tempted to rely upon ‘an arm of flesh.’ Sup- 
pose you make none. What then? Why- 

SOULS WILL BE LOST WHO MIGHT BE SAVED, while 
you are yielding to a temptation of a different 
kind, perverting the word of God, by relying 
upon Him to do what He has not promised to do, 
namely, to carry on his work without human in- 
strumentality. But take care lest while profess- 
ing to be very jealous for the honor of God, you 
fall under the awful malediction of those who 
come not to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 

“ THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER IS THE BEST CORRECT- 
IVE OF sucH ERRORS. On the one hand it cannot 
exist while we are doing nothing; and on the 
other it cherishes that sense of dependence upon 


God which will prevent us from ‘giving his glory 


to another.’ It is a fact deserving consideration 
that those who labor most for the conversion of 
sinners, abound most in prayer for the same ob- 


ject, while those who charge them with an un- 


scriptural reliance upon human means have far 
less praying among them. How is this to be ac- 
counted for? Does a scriptural reliance upon 
God lead to prayer, or does it not? Does the 
spirit of prayer lead us to regard the conversion 
of sinners as being so exclusively the work of 
God, that his people need have no solicitude about 
it? Or does it lead them to WELL ADAPTED AND 
HOLINESS, WHILE AT EVEKY BTePFP LERR¥ PULOD 
FOR HIS BLESSING ? 

“My own creed on this subject may be ex- 
pressed in a few words,—I Have sUCH A RELIANCE 
upon Gop THATI BELIEVE NO MEANS WILL SUCCEED 
WITHOUT HIS BLESSING; AND SUCH A RELIANCE 
UPON MEANS THAT | BELIEVE GOD WILL NOT WORK 
WITHOUT THEM. I moreover believe, that He will 
work in proportion to the amount of means 
rightly —e somewhat as He does in the 
kingdom of nature. If a farmer has been doing 
but little, or doing it unskillfully, and reaps but a 
smal] harvest, let him become more industrious 
and skillful, and every one anticipates a result 
corresponding to the additional amount of labor 
and skill employed. But suppose the course of 
the divine procedure were such that the farme! 
could not make these calculations ; suppose that 
when he sows his seed and cultivates his field, 
he did not know whether to expect the rain to 
descend and the sun to shine, would not the prac- 
tical effect be almost ruinous to the whole agri- 
cultural department? Would it not discourage 
effort, and lead to an almost entire suspension of 
labor for the production of the fruits of the earth ? 
Similar, it appears to me, must be the effect of 
those vague and erroneous notions, entertained 
by many in regard to the connection, or rather 
the want of any certain connection, between 
the right kind and degree of effort, on the part of 
Christians, and the corresponding blessing of God. 
If e. g. the dispensation of divine influences is 
so much a matter of divine sovereignty thata 
church has as much reason to expect a revival 
when they are doing little or nothing, as when 
they do comparatively a great deal, are we not 


terest and He will take care of yours. Be not 
afraid to trust Him both for your present success 
and your future reward. 

“Remember, also, that you are engaged ina 
cause which requires PERMANENT help. " 
as there is a sinner to be converted, means will 
be requisite. And bear it in mind, that those 
who remain impenitent stand in need of conver- 
sion, as much as any who have experienced that 
change; and while there are hundreds of millions 
in this condition, it is hoped that no Christian 
who looks at this fact in the light of the pre- 
ceding discussion, will relax his efforts until he 
lays down his life in his Master's service. While 
some with apostolic zeal are risking their lives 
in exploring the dark places of the earth, and 
carrying the Gospel to those who have none to 
break to them the bread of life, and to point out 
the road that leads to Heaven, let Christians who 
enjoy every advantage for a holy life, and every 
facility for doing good, aim without delay to 


will characterize the Church in its millenia! purity 
and glory. See Isaiah ch. lx. There must be a 
beginning of this state of things somewhere and 
at some time; and why not now? and why not 


ges say, ‘ whatever others may do, as for me | 
will aim to be a Christian, of such a stamp as 
will pass current in the millenium. Holiness to 
the Lord shall be inscribed upon my character, 


As long | 


make a beginning of that state of things which | 


ugre! Let every one who shall read these pa~ 
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The Year 1849. 
* * * “This year has been Europe’s winter, 


cases—but yet which were indications of 
ity struggling to deliver itself from evil, and to 
arrive at good—of humanity struggling for pro- 
ress—have been me by a dead and en- 
orced calm throughout the gest portion of the 
civilized world. From the Danube to the Tiber, 
barbarism and ignorance reign triumphant, deified 
by the power, the brute power, of milt << 
ization. The day-star which it was thought 
risen upoh the world is dimmed with clouds, or 
quenched in sanguinary vapors, You, tried 
spirits, who thought to have worked out good for 
your fellow-creatures—defeated, vanquished, ban- 
ished patriots,—men who aimed at giving life to 


could give the lesson of sparing as wellas of 
punishing—the objects of persecution, but no 
persecutors—the victims of might, but the assert- 


should have been its social aristocracy—exiles, 
wanderers, of whom so many find their refuge 
in this land—whe have fled from the fields on 
which their comrades perished either in the bat- 
tle or on the séafold—it is winter with you, and 
will be so in *he sunniest days that are advancing 


you there is a spring to come.”—~Retrospective 
Lecture, W. J. Fox, M.P. 


Insanity increasing in our Country. 


The seventeenth annaal report of the Trustees 
of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, just 
published, contains some facts and suggestions 
well worthy the attention of the community. In 
the past year, 682 persons have been patients in 
this Hospital. The average number for the year 
has been 420,—larger by 45 than a proper com- 
plement. The financial condition of the Instita- 
tion is prosperous, the report of the Treasurer 
showing a balance on hand of $4,742 98. 

The report of the intelligent superintendent of 
the hospital, Dr. Chandler, asserts the belief that 
insanity is increasing in this community beyond 
the increase of the population, and beyond the 
number of that class who are brought in with 
foreign immigration. One of the most fertile 
causes of insanity is the over anxiety and ambi- 
tion of our people in the pursuit and accumulation 
of wealth. “An overdoing to keep up appear- 
ances tends to break down some and bring on 
insanity.” Dr. Chandler says: 

“The inducements of wealth and of places of 
honor, in this country, are equally presented to 
all competitors who may enter the lists, and suc- 
cess usually crowns the well-directed efforts of 
all in every branch of trade, and in all arts and 
professions. The ardent and ambitious are by 
these considerations stimulated to overtask their 
physical amd mental powers. The allurements 
ol science stimulate its votaries to long-continued 
trains of thought upon one subject, until the in- 
strument of thought becomes fatigued and is 
liable to respond in an unhealthy tone, until 
strange fancies and delusions upon that subject 
arise in the mind. These delusions become per- 
manent and real unless the attention is diverted 
to other subjects, and the brain gets relief from 
its incipient disease ; but, with the great niass of 
the community, the all-absorbing desire of wealth 
and the advantages it brings to its possessor, are 
the principal motives to action. The merchant 
expands his business beyond his personal super- 
vision, and he trusts his property with his neigh- 
bors, with a hope of compound interest in return, 
He watches anxiously the rise and fall of the 
market. He is elated with prosperity, but the 
unseen reverses which come in the commercial 
world as well as in others, bring ruin to his hopes 
arel not unfrequently crush his reason. ‘The 
speculator ventures deeper and deeper while suc- 
cessful, but at last he is wrecked in his calcula- 
tions, and his mind sinks in the storm, unless it 
is buoyed up by a well-educated self-control.” 

This making a God of Mammon—staking all 
one’s hopes and aspirations upon mere wealth— 
is often punished even after the battle has been 
gained and there is no longer a rational fear of 
losing it. Then comes one of the most deplorable 
—the dread. ni). "ending in riches, of belig 
brought to want. “The rich man,” says Dr. 
Chandler, “fears he shall come to want and have 
to go to the alms-house for support.” And this 
pitiful fear is one peculiar to the rich. Tt never 
attacks the poor. “I have never known,” says 
Dr. Chandler, “a patient brought to a hospital, 
who had fears of coming to want, but was consid- 
ered by his neighbors as a man of wealth, | appre- 
hend that the fear of poverty but very seldom 
brings insanity to the poor.” There is inalienable 
retribution in the laws of Heaven; and the fate 
of Tantalus is realized in that of the rich man 
fearing the alms-house. This is one of the com- 
monest types of insanity. In this way does the 
immoderate lust of gain, and the deification of 
money carry its own punishment. 

Dr. Chandler, like the late Dr. Brigham, lays 
great stress upon the re of securing 
sound and regular sleep. Holy Writ has but an- 
ticipated the conclusion of physiological expe- 
rience where it says, “He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” Mind and body cannot be healthy with- 
out. “All great commotions in the community,” 
says Dr. Chandler, “agitate the mind more or less 
extensively, and are registered in the public 
lunatic hospitals by those specially made insane 
by them, whether these movements are political 
campaigns, Miller excitements, or California 
| fevers. It has been said that insanity increases 
| with the liberty and civilization enjoyed by any 
| community; but it is hoped that when the causes 
lof this malady are extensively known, and that 
| when the laws of health cannot be broken in any 
lease with impunity, each individual will be 
| careful to avoid those causes which are the sure 





| by audacity, but it is never retained without just 
jcause shown to the world’s common sense. 
While a pretender, in private life, may fiourish 
unaccountably long without being brought to the 
| bar—while poets pet off their ‘last appeal’ to 
posterity—while the wrongs of money and si- 
lence ate ‘postponed for hearing’ till the 
judgment day — editors are eternally on trial, 
promptly acquitted or condemned, and, upon the 
average of the weekly, daily, hourly verdicts, 
pronounced upon them by Common Sense, can 
alone be built their prosperity and continued 
‘influence. Though the world is a fool, taken 
by the day, it is wise, taken by the year. And 
he who does not remember this paradox, and find 
its explanation in the effect, appre and down- 
wards, of the common sense of the central plane 

in the after-recognition, by the Public, of what 
was too low or teo high, and the final admission 
that the more liberal medium was between the 
|two--may pass, With his admirers, for a man 








jwho thinks for himself, but he will have no 
|‘ popularity’ that will hold out—no ‘influence’ 
| upon which a public journal could be permanently 
established.” 


Young Men. 


There is no moral object so beautiful to me as 
conscientious young man. | watch him as do 
a star in heaven; clouds may be before him, but 
we know that his light is behind them, and will 


Outbreaks—premature, perhaps—ill- » 
haps—blamefully violent, it may ie fu 


new and free nations, or at resuscitating the | 
glory of old nations—men who showed that they , 


ers of right—the world’s moral aristocracy, who * 


in the year: it is winter with you, but even for, 


my conversation, and upon all I do.’ And, for 
your encouragement, let me remind you of the 
CERTAINTY oF success. ‘Fear not, for they that 


out violatidn of other equities. If it be really 
impossible, then, on every moral ground, we ate 
clear from fault in paying a percentage only of 


He is God with us. He is God's power and good- 
vess incarnate. The glory of our religion is the 
fewhich it imparts. If any other religion—if 


such concentrated essence of smoke as there is 
here, no stayer at home in America ever dreamed 


fancy took me or my utmost convenience would 


worship. A hall is now nearly completed, in| +: inferior - seld ived at the dignit 
4 things inferior: but seldom arri Hew A allow. I will endeavor to retain my first impres- 


beam again ; the blaze of others’ popularity may 
which they can be tolerably accommodated for | of citizens, especially if they had received their 


outshine him, but we know that, though unseen, 
He resists 


NODD, New York. 
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: : ; i iti i ST Oe * j y that be with them.’ | he illuminates his own true sphere. 

the winter. The Episcopal church, under the| freedom from a private person, and not upon a| sions, and not forget to give you smailer matters | of. No small quantities of gloom do verily set-| the debt, and so terminating it. We may, how- | be with us are more than they th ' i 4 . 
Mass. 8. S. Soc. Mohammed or the Boodhists could show us richer | care of Rev. Mr. i a chapel com- | Public account; lor such as were advanced for | as well as larger, and may hope to present you, | tle down into all these streets and force their | ever, treat it as perfectly certain, that those who | The asi — re goatee “hal be Sects dur ne dees Siar p Rates c 
Oks, “wits upon their vine, then we might fear for] pleted. Another, under the care of Dr. Ver Meir, public services, seemed to have lived in great | 515+ and last, some notion of living London. way into the houses. At times you literally can- e Son o , I 


omy cannot be at-| pose : : San 
now cry out be sega base. might destroy the works of the devil. He fore-| hears the sarcasm of the profligate, and it stings 


j in the days of his humiliation, and | bim, for that is a trait of virtue, but heals with 
paca season of gladness amidst his many his own pure touch. He heeds not the watch- 


Tepute, and enjoyed a larger share of liberty than 
those that had aly merited their freedom by the 
obligations they had laid upon particular per- 


tained, and ear of nothing but perpetual 
dividends—if a new Parliament were to vote that 
‘ constitutional right demands a termination of all 


JONALISM; A 


Christianity. But there is no life so fragrant and 
h should be in the 


As I said to you, I went out to Windsor on the 
‘ull of blessing and beauty as that life which “ is 


occasion of the Queen Dowager’s funeral. At 


not see across anopen square of moderate size ; 
some say they have known it when you could 


worship in a large room in a boarding-house. 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Methodist church, has 
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strength, throw not that drop into a polluted cur- 
rent. Awake, arise young man! assume that 
beautiful garb of virtue! It is difficult to be 
pure and holy. Put on thy strength then. Let 
truth be the lady of thy love—defend her.—Miss 


* Che Tudependent. 
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Our readers have already become familiar with 
the outline of a plan which Mr. Clay has intro- 
duced in the Senate for the adjustment of the ex- 
isting difficulties about slavery as a subject of 
our national legislation. In order to judge of the 
merits of this proposal, it is necessary to recollect 
distinctly what the questions are, as they now 
stand, upon which Congress is expected to act. 
The great question remains essentially the same— 
the double question of the extension of slavery 


* by the authority of Congress into territories now 


free, and of the continued legalization of slavery 
by Congress in territories over which Congress 
has the supreme power ; but the particular ques- 
tions upon which Congress is required to act are 
continually changing with the progress of events. 
- 1. The first question in the order of urgency— 
the question which now presses upon Congress 
and upon the whole country for an immediate de- 
cision—is that of the admission of California 
with her present constitution as one of the inde- 
pendent and sovereign States of this Union. To 
the admission of the State of California, objection 
is made by the Southern members of Congress 
on various pretexts. They object that the terri- 
tory defined by the constitution of California is 
too large,—forgetting that they themselves did 
not object to the extent of Texas, when the an- 
nexation of that republic as a single State was 
the question. They object that the constitution 
of California was informally and illegally framed 
and adopted—as if the adoption of a form of gov- 
ernment by a people left in the disorganized and 
revolutionary condition in which the people of 
California found themselves, must not of neces- 
sity be deficient in some formalities which would 
be practicable and proper in other circumstances. 
That the constitution of that State was framed 
by a convention of actual citizens of California, 
almost every one of whom had resided there from 
a time before the treaty of peace with Mexico; 
and that it is the hearty choice of the entire peo- 
ple there, are facts too palpable to be denied. 
Every body knows that the opposition to the im- 
mediate admission of California as a State, is real- 
ly grounded upon nothing else than the fact that 
the constitution of the new State prohibits slave- 
ry. Not that the Southern politicians have any 
hope of introducing slavery there. Their hope 
is merely to keep California out of the Union till 
there shall be another slave State somewhere, 
whose votes may balance the votes of California 
in the Senate. 

On this particular question, the proposal of 
Mr. Clay is open to no serious objection. He 
proposes that California, “ with suitable bounda- 
ries,” be admitted to the Union without restriction 
or condition, Very well. Assign any “suitable 
boundaries” to California; only let the will of 
the people of California be respected. Divide 
that great territory west of the Sierra Nevada 
into two States, or more; only let good faith be 
kept with the American citizens there who have 
never forfeited their right to self-government. Ii 
the territory is divided we shall only have, in 
due time, two free Californias instead of one— 
four new Senators from free-labor States instead 
of two. Of course, any new definition of the 
boundaries of California, made with the view of 
rejecting that State instead of admitting it to the 
Union, would not be “suitable,” and is not con- 
templated by Mr. Clay’s proposal. 

2. The next question, that is the next in urgen- 
cy, is that of the boundaries of Texas. The act 
of annexation left the unsettled boundary between 
Mexico and Texas, to be adjusted by negotiation 
between the United States and Mexico. But in- 
stead of negotiation came war and conquest and 
instead of being a question between Texas and 
Mexico, has become a question hetween Texas 
and the general government. Inall justice Texas 
has no right to an inch of territory beyond what 
was actually in her possession and under her ju- 
risdiction when she came into the Union. What- 
ever territory she had conquered for herself be- 
fore the annexation, she has, in some sense, a 
right to. But it is not now proposed, in any 
quarter, to confine her within those limits. It is 
only proposed that the ancient Mexican province 
of New Mexico, which we have both conquered 
and purchased, and within which, before we con- 
quered it, no Texan magistrate or soldier was 
ever found except as a prisoner, shal] retain its 
well-known ancient boundaries. The people of 
New Mexico, when they submitted to our arms, 
were assured that they should have a territorial 
government preparatory to their admission to the 
Union. They abhor the idea of being absorbed 
in Texas ; for if the claim of Texas be conceded, 
what remains of New Mexico will not be worth 
keeping. They abhor the Texan institution of 
slavery. Their delegate is at the door of Con- 
gress asking fora place there. Congress must 
meet this question, and must in some way dis- 
pose of it. 

On this point Mr. Clay’s proposal is that the 
claim of New Mexico to her ancient boundaries 
be acknowledged by Congress; and thatthe pub- 
lic debt of Texas contracted before the annexa- 
tion be assumed by the general government, to 
an amount not exceeding — millions of dollars, 
—on condition that Texas shall definitely relin- 
quish her claim to any part of New Mexico. 
Such a compromise is better than a quarrel. It 
is simply a concession to impudence for the sake 
of peace ; as a timid man, or a good-natured 0 

t 
there be then such an act of Congress defining 

‘the extent of New Mexico; but let the offer to 
Texas be so framed that it must be accepted be- 
fore a trial in the Supreme Court, and not after- 


3. The third question is whether in the organ- 
ization of territorial governments for New Mex- 
ico and for other territories that are to be 
carved out of our recently acquired possessions, 
there shall be anything done either to prohibit or 
to establish the institution of slavery. 

On this point Mr. Clay proposes—as we un- 
derstand his resolution—first a declaration, or de- 
clarative act of Congress that slavery does not 
exist by law in any of the territories acquired 
from Mexico; and secondly the organization of 
territorial governments without any other men- 
tion of slavery. Such is the compromise. The 
Mexican law abolishing slavery is to be ac- 
knowledged as in force till such time as it may 
be repealed in any territory by a legislation pro- 
ceeding from the people by whom that territory 
may be inhabited. 

Can such a compromise be accepted with a 
good conscience? Suppose the question of sla- 
very to have been raised in connection with the 
annexation of Canada. On behalf of human 
liberty it is demanded that the great provision of 
“the ordinance of 1787” shali be formally in- 
corporated with the act. On behalf of the great 
interest of slavery, it is asserted that the Consti- 
tution of the United States has abolished in the 
territories under its control all the provisions of 
the English law against slavery ; and it is de- 
manded that slaves shall be carried into Canada, 
and held and sold as slaves at the discretion of 
their masters. Mr. Clay proposes to compromise 
the matter by declaring that the English laws 
against slavery are in force in our new territory 
of Canada, and then leaving it for the people of 
Canada to decide whether slavery shall be estab- 
lished on their soil. We confess that in our 
“no be left to the decision of the people of 
Canada without any other action on the part of 

than a declaration that the English 
inst slavery are still in force. And 
ae Pi in ( Canada there would be no 
ible danger of the introduction of slavery 


under such an arrangement. But if the question 


the question of slavery in Canada aif 


related to some new acquisition on the Gulf of 
Mexico beyond Texas, such an arrangement, just 
now, would be very sure to result in the estab- 
lishment of slavery, and would therefore be only 
an indirect way of doing what ought not to be 
done. 

The question then in regard to this part of Mr. 
Clay’s plan, is simply the question whether un- 
der such an arrangement the territories will be 
secured against the abhorred and accursed barba- 
rism of slavery. In regard to New Mexico we 
have no doubt. Can there be any doubt in re- 
gard to any territory between New Mexico and 
California? At present we are not sufficiently 
informed to answer. 

4. In regard to slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Clay’s proposal is simply inadmissi- 
ble. We need not spend any words upon it. He 
offers nothing more than a partial abolition of 
the slave-trade in the District. The measure 
would amount to nothing at all. 

5. Another question has been raised which the 
veteran conciliator introduces as one element in 
this great compromise. The slaves of the border 
Slave States have become so intelligent and en- 
terprising, and stand in such terror of being 
swept away to the far South by the slave trade, 
that they have formed a habit of running away 
through the Northern States to Canada. Many 
of them doubtless find a home, temporarily or 
permanently, this side of our northern frontier. 
Hence an outcry, loud and long, on the part of 
slave-owners. They consider themselves griev- 
ously wronged because their negrues—the incon- 
siderate and thankless wretches—are so unrea- 
sonable as to run away to the North, instead of 
waiting quietly to be sold to the South. And 
what adds to their affliction is that the people of 
the Free States, almost universally, refuse to aid 
in catching the fugitives from bondage. In these 
circumstances they invoke the aid of Congress ; 
and Mr. Clay accordingly proposes, as a part of 
his great scheme of conciliation, that “ more ef- 
fectual provision” be made by act of Congress 
“ for the restitution and delivery” of these fugi- 
tives, “according to the requirements of the Con- 
stitution.” What particular provision is likely 
to be “more effectual” he has not informed the 
Senate or the country. One thing however it 
will be well for him and for all concerned to 
“mark and inwardly digest.” The Constitution 
does not require that any sovereign State, or any 
individual citizen, shall act the part of slave- 
catcher for those who cannot keep their slaves at 
home. Nor does it lay any such duty upon Con- 
gress, or upon any department of the federal 
government. It only provides that, between the 
States of this Union, that principle of the law of 
nations by which a slave passing beyond the 
jurisdiction of the local law which enslaves him 
becomes free,—shall be restricted in its operation ; 
that the slave who, without his master’s consent, 
passes over the boundary of the State which en- 
slaves him into another State which refuses to 
enslave him, shall not therefore be released from 
his obligation to service, but shall be delivered 
up whenever his master or the authorized agent 
of his master comes to claim him. All that is 
required then either of the State or of its citizens 
is simply to surrender the person proved to be a 
slave on the claim of the person proved to be his 
owner. Proved, we say ; for Mr. Clay is lawyer 
enough to know that de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est lex, or in plain English, that 
between what is not proved and what does not 
exist the law makes no distinction. Congress 
has no power to set aside, in any free State, the 
necessity of proving, by serious and weighty evi- 
dence, both that the person claimed as a fugitive 
slave is a slave and that the person claiming him 
is his owner. And therefore if Congress should 
pass any such act, it would not be found very 
effectual. 

To satisfy the slaveholders on this point is a 
mere impossibility. Their demand is in effect 
that they shall be permitted to roam the free 
States, seizing, binding, carrying off whom they 
will, without taking the trouble to prove any- 
thing. To such a demand there can be no con- 
cession. What they want is even more than 
this. They want to be relieved of the trouble 
Viby Rae Muhiy less wait that ih all the free 
States there shall bea zeal for slavery strong 
enough to take up and imprison every stranger 
of a suspicious complexion and then to advertise 
for his owner. There is no power upon earth 
that can satisfy such a demand. The owners of 
the riches which take to themselves legs and run 
away, must invent some better method. Let 
them try what can be done in the way of attach- 
ing the negro to his native soil and making him 
willing to stay at home. Take off some of his 
fetters. Relieve him from some of the terrors 
that hang over him in his relation to his master, 

“ And clap your padlock on his mind.” 

6. Mr. Clay proposes furthermore a solemn 
declaration “ that Congress has no power to pro- 
hibit or obstruct the trade in slaves between the 
slaveholding States.” We can show him a more 
excellent way. Let the word slave be expunged 
from all our commercial regulations and from all 
the records of our custom houses. Let human 
beings never again be recognized by the general 
government, or by any of its functionaries, as 
merchandize. If Mr. Clay wants to send his 
slaves from Kentucky to Texas or to Cuba, let 
him send them as passengers, not as articles of 
commerce—as “persons” not as chattels; and 
when they arrive in Texas or Cuba, let the laws 
there determine what they are. “Trade in 
slaves!” quotha. What has Congress to do with 
a trade in slaves? Let the word be expunged 
as our fathers expunged it from the Constitution. 
Trade in slaves between one State of this Union 
and another! If there must be such a horror, let 
it not be under the protection or regulation of 
Congress. Let Congress ignore it as studiously 
as the framers of the Constitution ignored the 
existence of slavery. 

After all, Mr. Clay’s Compromise, if agreed to, 
does not touch what is called the “ Wilmot Pro- 
viso.” It does not dispose of the difficulty which 
the Wilmot Proviso proposes to adjust forever. 
[t does not provide against the acquisition of 
Cuba or Yucatan or any other market for slaves. 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR COLLE: ‘Ss, 


The last Thursday of February has been ob- 
served for many years as a day of special prayer 
for Colleges, and often with marked good results 
both to colleges and churches. We hope the day 
will not be unimproved as it sometimes has been 
for the want of forethoughtand concerted arrange- 
ments, As an encouragement to the observance 
of the day, we quote from the last report of 
the College Society the following facts in refer- 
ence to Wabash College, as furnished by Presi- 
dent White: 


“ During the eight years that I have been con- 
nected with this institution, the Annual Concert 
of Prayer for Colleges has been invariably ob- 
served with religious exercises, separately by the 
college on the first part of the day, and in con- 
“nection with the congregation in town in the 
afternoon and evening. These seasons have uni- 
formly been looked forward to with much solici- 
tude and hope, have always been attended with 
unusual seriousness, interest and prayer, and in 
every case have been followed by a manifest 
subdued thoughtfulness and increasing mellow- 
ness and susceptibility to the appeals of Divine 
truth. In the years 1847, '48 and °49, serious 
and genuine revivals occurred immediately after 
the observance of the concert of prayer for col- 
leges. At the termination of these awakenings, 
more than half the members of the institution 
were found to have hope in Christ. Over nearly 
all the other members of the college were also 
apparent a constraining religious power and an 
encouraging —— sensibility. Of the refresh- 
ing of Divine Grace enjoyed in the spring of 
1849, we feel the blessed influence still. The 
order, industry, religious susceptibility created 
i then, characterize the whole college 
number of hopeful conversions as 
three revivals is from forty to 
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A correspondent of the New York Observer, an 
agent of the American Tract Society, writing from 





New Orleans, urges the importance of tract dis- 
tribution and colporteur labors as a preparation 
for the ministry. 


“The leaven of Divine truth which has been 
working silently, shows its effects with increas- 
ing power in it every of our State. 
Hard by the cld minister mentioned in a previous 
report, who had grown gray in his Master's ser- 
vice, without having received enough for preach- 
ing to buy for himself a pair of shoes, are now to 
be found individuals who pay $300, $500, and 
even $1000 a year, that their families, servants 
and neighbors may hear the Gospel. Colporteurs 
here are only pioneers for the living ministry. 
There are many in this State who bless God for 
the circulation of the Society’s publications. But 
books are not enough. The people only call the 
more earnestly for the living ministry. May the 
Church soon awake, and send forth her sons, holy, 
self-denying men, willing to risk health, life, and 
all things, to answer this call.” 


If it is thus impertant to prepare the people for 
the ministry, it is surely no less important to 
prepare a ministry for the people. 


THE CHURCH-RELATION OF MINISTERS WITH- 
OUT CHARGE. 


A pastor with whom we are acquainted, re- 
ceived, not long since, the following letter : 


“Dear Broruer :—Since I have been endeav- 
oring to serve the public as a secretary in the 
—— Society, my pastoral relation to a Christian 
church has ceased; and I find myself without 
any even : ecclesiastical relations except to 
the First Church in . To that church, where 
my public vows of consecration to the service of 
God were made, where I trust I was born into the 
kingdom of Christ, and where I was first permit- 
ted to celebrate the Savior's death, I still feel a 
strong attachment. And in many of the members 
—those with whom I was acquainted in 1821, 
and who still survive—I still feel a deep interest. 
But my present residence, and the present field of 
my labors, are too remote for profitable communi- 
cation with them, and to enjoy the benefit of 
their Christian and fraternal supervision. Yet I 
feel that the wants of my spiritual nature demand 
the watch and care of some Christian church ; 
and in the church whose social meetings it is my 
privilege to attend a great portion of the year, I 
desire to be able to take a part, and to say we 
and feel that I am one of them. I think I ma 
be more useful to them by so doing, and that they 
may be more useful to me, than if 1 were to move 
among them only in my isolated professional 
character. 

“I still reside in N——, among the people to 
whom I formerly preached -——, and who have 
been acquainted with me for the last eight years. 
My wife is a member of the church in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of which we reside. 

“With these feelings, and with such convic- 
tions of duty, therefore, I ask through you as the 
pastor, that the church will give me a dismission 
and a recommendation, so far as the circumstan- 
ces of the case will allow, to the ——— church in 
N——,, of which Rev. —— is pastor. 

“In the endearing bonds of Christian and 
ecclesiastical fellowship, I remain, 

Yours truly and fraternally, 


We have taken tle liberty of publishing this 
letter that we may use it as a text for a shor! 
sermon touching the church-membership of min- 
isters, and particularly of ministers without pas- 
toral charge. 

Congregationalism knows no organized church 
other than the particular local church, the “ con- 
gregation of faithful men” statedly worshiping 
in one place. Accordingly, the old Congrega- 
tionalism knew nothing of ministers, as such, 
having any ecclesiastical relations or responsi- 
bilities different from those of other church mem- 
bers. No man could hold office in a church— 
no man could be ordained pastor, teacher, ruling 
elder, or deacon—without being first a member of 
that church. When the pastor, with the consent 
of the church, laid down his pastoral office, he 
ceased to be an ecclesiastical officer, or to regard 
himself as invested with any official dignity or 
responsibility. As a governor or chief-justice 
whose term of office has expired, is simply a citi- 


” 


educated for the ministry by a course of theolog- 
ical study, and has had experience in the work 
of preaching if not in the pastoral office? Doubt- 
less such brethren ought to be careful not to 
make themselves officious, not to assume any 
preéminence, and especially not to meddle with 
the functions or diminish the credit and honor of 
the pastor; but how can they better avoid such 
errors, than by relinquishing all hierarchical pre- 
tensions, and taking their place in all simplicity 
of wisdom as brethren among their equals of the 
brotherhood ? 


FUNERAL OF THE UNRECOGNIZED. 


One of the saddest and most impressive scenes 
we have ever witnessed, was the funeral service 
at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday morning, for the 
unrecognized remains of some six or eight per- 
sons who perished in the catastrophe in Hague- 
street. After more than sixty bodies extricated 
from the ruins had been claimed by their friends, 
there were eight missing, who were known to 
have been in the building at the time of the ex- 
plosion, Of these, the mutilated trunks and 
fragments of what were supposed to be six dif- 
ferent bodies were found, none of which could 
be identified. These were placed in coffins and 
decently interred, under the direction of the Com- 
mon Council, at the Cypress Hills’ Cemetery. A 
vast concourse of people assembled at the Tab- 
ernacle to witness the funeral ceremonies. The 
Mayor and Common Council were in attendance, 
with scarfs and badges of mourning: the few 
survivors of the catastrophe, some of whom 
were sadly mutilated and disfigured, were ar- 
ranged in the orchestra behind the pulpit, and in 
full view of the audience: the widows and chil- 
dren of several of the victims, were also present 
as mourners—some who were denied even the 
melancholy satisfaction of recognizing in death 
the forms and features which they last looked 
upon in life and health! 

The service opened with a dirge upon the 
organ. Prayer was then offered by Rev. Mr. 
Thompson. Next, the familiar hymn of Watts, 
** Thee we adore, eternal name,” 


¥Y|was read by Rev. Mr. Chase, of the Seamen’s 


Chapel, and sung by a choir under the direction 
of Mr. George Loder. This was followed by the 
reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Hatfield. 
In the absence of Dr. Tyng, who was detained 
by indisposition, an Address was delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Armitage, pastor of the Norfolk-street 
Baptist Church. The services were closed with 
prayer and the benediction by the Rev. Dr. 
Cone. The vast assembly was solemn through- 
out, and at times appeared deeply moved. 
The occasion needed none of the arts of rhetoric 
or eloquence to give it interest. God was felt to 
be present in His terrible might, His awful sove- 
reignty, His mysterious providence! Death was 
seen in a form of unwonted horror: the eternal 
world, the resurrection of the dead, the day of 
judgment, stood forth as visible realities ! 

At the conclusion of the public services, a pro- 
cession was formed in front of the Tabernacle, 
where stood four hearses containing the mangled 
and charred remains. The Mayor and Common 
Council took the lead, followed by the offici- 
ating ministers: then came the hearses, each 
with its complement of pall-bearers ; and last of 
all, the mourners in carriages. “Broadway had 
been cleared of vehicles, and as the procession 
moved through the middle of the street, the side- 
walks were thronged with solemn spectators—the 
bells of St. Paul's and Trinity tolling, meanwhile, 
a requiem for the unknown dead. From the 
South Ferry, the coffins were taken by a special 
train on the Long Island Railroad to the new 
cemetery, at Cypress Hills. Our hope is, that 
the impression of the scene will not soon be lost : 
yet when we returned from the ferry through 
Broadway, the rushing tide of life had again 
closed in over the pathway of the dead, and 





zen ; so the minister who had been released from 
his pastoral charge, was simply a brother in the 
church—gifted, honored, “reverend,” preaching 
the word as he had opportunity, but sustaining 
precisely the same relations and responsibilities 
with those of other church members. 
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is called and ordained to the ministry by the au- 
thority not of a parochial but of a class.cal 
presbytery; he is a bishop, or overseer, by vir- 
tue of his ordination, and, accordingly, holds his 
seat in the presbytery and higher courts as a 
bishop ; and he is invested with the charge of a 
particular parish not by ordination but by a su- 
peradded installation. Thus the phrase “or- 
dained and installed” is a Presbyterian idiom 
signifying that religious solemnity by which a 
licentiate is constituted the pastor of a particular 
congregation. 

But we are in some danger ef inflicting on our 
readers a treatise on Church government. Re- 
turning then to the letter which we have taken 
for a text, we hasten to conclude with a few 
“ practical observations.” 

1. It is very plain that the author of the letter 
reasons correctly about his duty and his privilege 
of being a member in covenant with the church 
with which he has his residence. His duties as 
an agent of a benevolent society, carry him away 
from that church almost every Lord’s-day in the 
year; so that he can only now and then unite 
with them in their Sabbath worship, or in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. But still he 
‘feels that the wants of his spiritual nature de- 
mand the watch and care of some Christian 
church.’ Still it is a privilege to him, as it is to 
other Christian men, to attend the social meetings 
of the church with which he has his residence ; 
and in those meetings he desires to be not a 
stranger, but a brother. As long as he is not 
counted among the members of that church, he 
feels that he is less useful to them than he might 
be, and that he derives less benefit than he ought 
to derive from religious intercourse with them. 
Plainly enough, he is right on these points. 

2. It is somewhat significant that the writer of 
the letter refers to the year 1821—almost an age 
ago—as the time since which he has had little or 
no personal acquaintance with the church to 
which he now applies for a dismission. Is this 
exactly as it should be? We do not intend to 
censure him; for this is just what happens, at 
the present day, with the majority of Congrega- 
tional ministers. But we ask, where has been 
his church-membership for these twenty-nine 
years? While he was a pastor was he not in 
fact a member of that church in which he was an 
officer? Did not his covenant with that church 
to be its pastor, include and carry with it a vir- 
tual covenant to walk with that church as a 
brother in all Christ's commandments and ordi- 
nances? If during that time the church to 
which he now applies for a dismission had at- 
tempted to exercise any authority over him asa 
member, would not he and the church of which 
he was pastor have regarded such an attempt as 
an unwarranted usurpation of authority? Would 
it not have been better then, if when he became 
the pastor of that church, he had become in form 
as well as in fact, a member ? 

3. We cannot but suggest the inquiry, whether 
the charches do not suffer loss by the so common 
withdrawal of ministers from the duties and 
privileges of church-membership. The hierar- 
chical theory, as we may call it, which has been 
for many years gradually and insensibly estab- 
lishing itself in the Congregational communion— 
the theory which supposes that when a church- 
member once begins to be a minister of the word 
he is no longer a church-member, and which puts 
him into an association of ministers as if his 
membership there were to supersede his member- 
ship in the church with which he is in covenant— 
robs the churches of those who ought tg be their 
most intelligent, devoted and useful members. 
What better deacon can there be than one who 
was once a pastor but who on account of physi- 
cal infirmity, or for any other adequate reson, 
has laid down the pastoral office, and has under- 
taken the work of teaching, or is living in hon 
orable retirement? Who among the brethren 
of a church ought to be foremost in sustaining 
all the duties of church-membership, and fore- 
most in promoting the spiritual purity and growth 
of the whole body, if not that one who in 





tion to a liberal education at college, has been 


med to surge more boisterously because of 
its momentary restraint. 


CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES. 


By invitation of the Hammond-street Congre- 
of the Congregational Churches oi." Sew York 
and Brooklyn was held at that church on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of the present week. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to cultivate fraternal 
feeling, and by conference and prayer to seek the 
revival of religion. On Monday afternoon a 
familiar conference was held, at which statements 
respecting the condition of the several churches 
were made by the delegates present, and a season 
was spent in exhortation and prayer. The ex- 
ternal condition of nearly all the churches was 
reported to be highly prosperous; but few seem- 
ed to be enjoying any marked spiritual blessings. 
The impression of this meeting was happy and 
animating. In the evening asermon was preach- 
ed by Rev. Mr. Storrs. On Tuesday afternoon 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, the communi- 
cants embracing members of the several churches, 
and Dr. Lansing and Messrs. Beecher and 
Thompson officiating at the table. This wasa 
very solemnand tender occasion. In the evening 
a sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Cheever. 

We hope that the example of the Hammond- 
street Church will be followed by other churches 
in the two cities, and that these holy convoca- 
tions spontaneously convened will become an 
additional bond in the communion of churches. 


WHO ARE THE SUFFERERS BY THE CALAMITY? 


The late calamity in Hague-street, draws largely 
upon the sympathies of the community for the 
relief of families made destitute by the loss of 
their head and support. A committee of the 
Common Council have consented to act as almo- 
ners of the charity of the public to the sufferers. 
A large proportion of the victims of the disaster 
were young unmarried men and boys; but nearly 
all of these have left dependent relatives. But 
some who perished were the heads of families, 
which now are not only bereaved, but penniless. 
We will state two cases which came to the know- 
ledge of Alderman Franklin, who is indefatigable 
in administering comfort and relief to these suf- 
ferers. The family of one of the workmen con- 
sisted of a widow and four children, living in a 
single comfortless apartment. One of the children 
was lying helpless on a rude bed, with a disease 
of the spine; another was subject to fits of epi- 
lepsy, and required the constant care of the 
mother; the third, a little boy, had just been 
maimed in his right hand, two of his fingers 
having been crushed and wrenched off by ma- 
chinery ; and the fourth was an infant. The 
widowed mother had not a friend or even an 
acquaintance in the whole city. 

One man who perished in the ruins had recent- 
ly come to this country from England, where he 
had possessed some property, which with his 
time and influence was unhappily squandered 
upon Chartist schemes. He reached New York 
with a few sovereigns, but before he could obtain 
a clerkship, for which he was competent, these 
were expended, and he was obliged to hire him- 
self out as a common laborer at one dollar a day. 
He has left an intelligent and amiable wife— 
who resides in Brooklyn, where she has not a 
solitary acquaintance—and two or three young 
children. When Alderman Franklin announced 
his name she exclaimed, “I shall never forget 
the name of Franklin. The last extended con- 
versation my husband had with me, a few days 
before his death, was on his*return from the 
printers’ festival, when he came home full of 
enthusiasm about Franklin and this free and 
happy country.” 

Reader, remember the widow and the fatherless. 


Cactrornia CorrEsPoNDENCE.—An interesting 
letter from Rev. Mr. WILEY, our correspondent 


pat San Francisco, will be found on our first 


pase. : 

Mar. Lorv’s Lecrures.—A large audience as- 
sembled on Tuesday evening at “Hope Chapel,” 
to hear the first of Mr. Lord’s course of six lec- 
tures on the “Heroes and Saints of the Middle 
Ages.” The subject was “Charlemagne, or the 





Contest between Law and Barbarism.” Mr. Lord 


thought Charlemagne quite in advance of the age 
in which he lived. He gave a vivid description 
of the manners and customs of the nobles of that 
period, and considered the great power then pos- 
sessed by the church as a necessary check upon 
the nobility. 

These lectures are well deserving of the atten- 
tion of all who would gain a comprehensive and 
philosophical view of the history of the middle 
ages. 


Wasnincton's Birtupay.—Preparations are 
making hy the American Temperance Union, in 
connection with other friends of temperance, for 
an attractive meeting on the evening of this day, 
at the Broadway Tabernacle. 





THE AMERICAN-IBISH MISSION. 


Dustin, Jan. 24th, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 

BreLovep Breruren—I beg most sincerely to 
thank you for myself, and in the name of our 
committee here, for your kindness in presenting 
the claims of our Mission in your paper of the 
3d instant, which I have just received. 

I trust our friends will promptly and liberally 
respond to this appeal, and thus make up for the 
long and painful delay that has occurred to our 
receiving necessary aid from the American 
churches. 

If our friends knew our position they would 

certainly sympathize with us, and help us. This 
country, though deeply afflicted, degraded and 
distressed, is evidently passing through a dispen- 
sation, preparatory to the spread of Truth, and 
the improvement of the people. 
In many parts of the island, a fresh awakening 
and a spirit of earnest inquiry on religious sub- 
jects, are manifested. The power of the priests 
is, in many instances, broken. Special exertions 
are made to retain the people in submission, and 
new methods of promoting the interests of “the 
chureh,” are adopted with great vigor and not 
without success. 

But, generally speaking, the old plan of prohi- 
bition and denunciation is abandoned, and the 
most devoted friends of clerical absolutism are 
obliged to admit the prevalence of free inquiry 
amongst large masses of the people. 

The ditficulty of access to the masses daily 
diminishes, and the efforts that are made for their 
enlightenment, though often feeble, ill-adapted, 
and associated with causes of failure, are crown- 
ed with a very encouraging measure of success. 

Our “American-Irish Mission” is peculiarly 
fitted to be useful in the country at present ; be- 
cause its modes of operation are adapted to existing 
circumstances ;—because it is unsectarian and as- 
sociated with religious liberty, and because rT 1s 
American. But in order to its efficiency and 
success, we must have prompt and liberal aid. 
Our efforts are limited only by want of means, as 
the friends of the movement are to be found in 
almost every part of the country where Evangeli- 
cal Christianity has a footing, though they are 
not able to give us pecuniary support. 

What has been effected already affords abun- 
dant ground for gratitude and hope; and if we 
are enabled to extend our present efforts until you 
can send some American missionaries to help us, 
by the Divine blessing much good may be done. 

Before concluding this hurried note, I beg to 
correct an inaccuracy into which some of our 
former remarks appear to have led you. We did 
not hesitate or delay about forming a committee 
for our auxiliary here. Before I was a month at 
home, though the illness and death of a dear 
child occurred in the interval, a committee was 
formed. But our friends were desirous to receive 
some assurance of continued aid before entering 
upon a public effort of such importance, and as 
they were officially auxiliary to your New-York 
Committee, they waited to have the regular 
sanction of the parent society, before adopting 
a general plan of operation. I am sorry to say 
that such a communication as was desired 
has not been received even yet.* This is the 
real cause of our delay and comparative inac- 
tion. The funds received in connection with 
my visit were barely sufficient te commence 
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have carried on for a year, and have receiv- 
ed no further aid, though our appeals have 
been frequent and urgent. Nay, some sums that 
were left behind, under promise, at my departure, 
have not yet been forwarded; and though our 
original receipts are not fully expended, yet 
our general efforts must speedily be arrested if 
we have not funds remitted, because more than all 
we have now remaining was allocated some time 
past, to one important department of our ope- 
rations. 

We have fully communicated to the New-York 
Committee the state of our funds and of our 
affairs; and we now wait to receive through 
them the liberality of American Christians for 
the prosecution of our important work. 

It is not often that Irishmen err on the side of 
caution and zeal for order. But I think my 
friends here have had some reason for resisting 
my urgent and impatient stimulations, and look- 
ing for sanction and instruction from those under 
whom they held a solemn trust. 

I have been most painfully situated, between 
both; but Iam bound to say that no society need 
desire a more devoted, intelligent and respectable 
committee than the one that is now prepared to 
conduct the proceedings of our auxiliary. We 
fully understand the importance of a responsible 
committee and of its activity and zeal; and I can 
assure my American friends that those who are 
associated with me are worthy their entire confi- 
dence as almoners of their bounty for the relief 
of spiritual destitution in this needy land. 

Commend our mission to the Christian gene- 
rosity of the American people. They feel and 
admit the claimsof Ireland. Britain has lament- 
ably failed to do her duty to this country, and the 
best men in England now admit and deplore the 
evil consequences of that neglect. May the sons 
and daughters of my beloved friends in America 
not have to unite the name of Ireland with bitter 
lamentations over any spiritual ravages on the 
goodly heritage of their fathers! 

Believe me, yours affectionately, 
A. Kine. 

P. S.—In the names of ministers in our Com- 
mittee you have two errors. The last two names 
are Stroyan and Urwick ; the former an excellent 
young Englishman not long settled in this city, 
and the other my venerable friend and formerly 
my theological college tutor, who honors an Ame- 
rican degree, and whose praise is in all the 
churches. A. K. 


* This communication has been sent, and a remit- 
tance forwarded the past month. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Feb. 12, 1850. 
MR. CURTIS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Messrs. Evrrors:—Twelve lectures on the 
history of the Constitution of the United States 
have been delivered (closing the last week) be- 
fore the Lowell Institute, by George T. Curtis, 
Esq. The last lecture was one of peculiar inter- 
est at the present time, and demands a brief no- 
tice in your columns. 

Mr. C. remarked that he should close his 
course with such observations as would natu- 
rally be suggested by a review of the ground 
gone over. Few are aware how deep the foun- 
dations of the Constitution were laid. It was no 
abstraction, but had grown out of the experience 
and necessities of the country. It had been three 
times amended, and strengthened by every change. 
It had proved itself adequate to the exigencies 
of the country, and capable of imparting the 
highest degree of prosperity and happiness 
which any government can secure. What are 
the causes of its permanence? These he would 
now proceed to notice. 

1. The Constitution had been permanent because 
it was shaped through trial and disappointment. 
Everything excellent in character is reached by 
trials and troubles. This is a Jaw of human 
things. Greatness arid strength are the result of 
such struggles. The Constitution was the crea- 





ture of circumstances. It was as certain as any- 


thing could make it, that the period from the 
commencement of the Revolution to the down- 
fall of the Confederation, was a time of great 
distresses, which we are not allowed to consider 
as accidents of human life, without reference to 
an overruling Providence. Out of these trials it 
was born. 

2. It owes much of its permanence to the fact that 
it was formed by great and disinterested and com- 
petent men. Men for such exigencies must be 
morally complete in character; they must be 
Magnanimous, and generous, and just, firm in 
essentials, and yielding in non-essentials. These 
qualities were preéminent in the framers of the 
Constitution. There were men of great talent 
there ; but talent was the least of their qualifi- 
cations for the office. In illustration, reference 
was had to Hamilton, Washington, Madison, 
Morris and Franklin. When we know that our 
Constitution was formed by men of such noble 
character, exalted patriotism, and incorruptible 
integrity, that knowledge is a source of perma- 
nence. 

3. The objects for which it was formed are per- 

manent, and cannot be secured without national 
sovereignty, One of these is, protection of the 
State governments. If a State attempted to over- 
turn its own constitution, the power of defense 
must come from out of itself. For this the Union 
spreads its broad egis over the whole country. 
Another is, to extend over the whole country a 
uniform system of commerce. Experience has 
shown the impracticability of leaving the regu- 
lations of commerce in a particular district to its 
local government; and“this experience would 
never be lost; it was interwoven into the very 
texture of the government. 
Mr. C. here remarked that it would be impos- 
sible for him to specify all these objects in detail, 
and he would proceed to the great one, which 
comprehended them all, viz. : the forming of such 
a government as would meet the necessities of a 
republican people. The present form has done 
this as no other could. The Union may be dis- 
solved, but no other national government could 
be formed in its place. 

4. The Constitution has been permanent, because 
the sources of power from which its obligations were 
derived are the highest sources from which political 
power can emanate. It rests upon the rights of 
the people and the will of the people. This is 
the highest earthly source of power. Such a 
government appeals to reason, conscience, duty, 
and is therefore less liable than any other to be 
overthrown. It tells the individual that when 
he has reached the point of resistance he has 
reached the point of revolution. 

Such being the sources of the permanence of 
our admirable Constitution, how plain are the 
lessons which it teaches! What can destroy it? 
Nothing but the folly of those to whose wisdom 
and patriotism it appeals. Nothing but the ne- 
gation of those noble qualities by which it was 
produced. Its dangers lie in the want of the 
virtues of its founder, and in the mad struggles 
of sectional jealousy and party strife. To cHer- 
ISH AND CLING TO THE UNION IS OUR COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DuTy! 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND MINISTERIAL. 

Rev. Dr. Higgins, for two years the very pop- 
ular Methodist preacher at the church in Brom- 
field-street, and one of the late chaplains of the 
Legislature, having modified his theological 
views, after a thorough and highly satisfactory 
examination, was admitted a member of the Suf- 
folk South Association, at an extra meeting of 
that body, held on Tuesday of this week. He is 
a very interesting speaker, and has been greatly 
blessed in his labors in the denomination which 
he has left. He is at present preaching for the 
“Church of the Pilgrims” in the absence of their 
pastor, Rev. M. H. Smith. 

Rev. F. V. Tenney, formerly of South Brain- 
tree, has accepted a unanimous call to the church 
in Byfield, left vacant by the resignation of Rev. 
Mr, Durant. 

A singular state of things is reported to exist 
in the church in Newburyport, which has been 
recently vacated by the departure of Rev. Mr. 
Stearns to Newark. A majority of the church 


had resolved no- to have another Presbyterian 
mMinisier, and accordingiy vurea against Calling 


Rev. Mr. Vermilie, an Old School Presbyterian, 
by a vote of 23 to 21. The society, however, 
voted in his favor, 70 to 42. So that in the event 
of his coming a phenomenon novel to Congrega- 
tionalism will be exhibited, in the acceptance of 
a call from a minority of the church. 

A new church, called “the Puritan Congrega- 
tional Church,” was organized in Sandwich on 
Wednesday, 23d ult., and Rev. Giles Pease in- 
stalled as its pastor. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Kirk, 
of this city. 

GENERAL ITEMS, 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have published the 
most admirably-conceived address of Hon. H. 
Mann before the Mercantile Library Association. 
Some of it is written as with a thunderbolt.— 
Prof. Webster was arraigned before the Supreme 
Court on Saturday, and his trial appointed for 
the 19th of March. He informed the Court that 
he had secured Hon. P. Merrick, of Worcester, 
and E. D. Sohier, Esq., of this city, as his coun- 
sel.—A case of barratry in the alleged casting 
away of the schooner Abby Hammond by her 
master, is on trial in the Court, and after near a 
fortnight’s examination of witnesses, Mr. Choate 
is speaking to-day, it need hardly be added, in 
defense of the alleged criminal. Morton. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT WASHINGTON. 


Wasuincron, Feb. 11, 1850. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—It is admitted by all that 
there never was a more interesting time to visit 
Washington than the present. Even the exciting 
period of a presidential campaign, or the time of 
incoming of a new administration, fails to awaken 
so much general attention and deep feeling as the 
present crisis. 

The great question is on the adjustment of the 
slavery question for our newly acquired domain. 
The arrival of the senators and representatives 
from the new State of California, it is expected, 
will bring the agitations to a point, and some are 
so sanguine asto hope for an immediate settlement. 
So far as I can learn, there would be a strong 
majority in favor of the immediate admission of 
California to the Union, if that question were 
disconnected from others. But there are many, 
both North and South, who are unwilling for 
that, without at the same time settling the fate of 
East California and New Mexico. Both the sen- 
ators from California being southern men, there 
is an apprehension that, if they are admitted to 
their seats, they will pay for the boon by voting 
against the Proviso for the territories, and there- 
fore some wish to pass the Proviso in the same 
bill which admits California. 

Gen. Cass’s doctrine of the unconstitationality 
of prohibiting slavery in the territories has now 
few supporters, either North or South. The 
South find it inconvenient to hold that doctrine 
because it binds them to vote for the admission 
of California. Gen. Taylor's doctrine of the in- 
expediency of prohibiting slavery in the territo- 
ries, carried to the extreme of allowing them to 
remain under a military government, or in a state 
of anarchy, or with a provisional government 
which no court in the Union can recognize, has 
also few adherents who are willing plainly to 
declare in its favor. It is too unstatesmanlike, too 
palpable an admission of the incompetency of the 
Federal Government to govern, to receive the 
sanction of statesmen or patriots. Mr. Clay’s 
“compromise,” of a declarative resolution that 
slavery does not exist in these territories and is 
not likely to be introduced, is too palpably at 
variance with the facts of its having been intro- 
duced in New England and New York, and into 
the North-West Territory, without law. Men 
who have devoted the slightest attention to the 
nature of the case, see that the convenience of 
having slaves for domestic purposes will counter- 


agriculture, and all the other causes, of climate 
and soil, and will surely cause slavery to be 
introduced into every community where it is not 
prohibited bylaw. Hence it has been i 

by law in Iowa and Oregon, and should be so in 





balance the unprofitableness of slave-labor for | Colleges 


There is an evident reaction since the vote in 

the House laying Root’s resolution on the table. 
The Northern men who voted for that act are 
now anxious for an opportunity of showing that 
they did not mean to vote against the Wilmot 
Proviso, but only to express their disapproval of 
Mr. Root’s mode of coming at the question. The 
responses which are coming in from all parts of 
the country are admonitory and peremptory, and 
will secure astrong vote for the Proviso when- 
ever that question can be reached. Mr. Clay's 
clear and conclusive argument for the right of 
prohibition of slavery in the territories, and for 
the duty of admitting California without any 
other condition than a reasonable adjustment of 
the question of limits, has produced an excellent 
effect—especially as coming from a Southern 
man. 
It is pretty generally admitted that the ques- 
tion of boundary between New Mexico and 
Texas must be settled by the payment of money, 
and upon such basis as that recommended by 
Mr. Benton or Mr. Clay. Whatever opinions 
any may entertain with regard to the rightfulness 
of the claims of Texas, they seem to have been 
so far countenanced by this government, that it 
is too late for Congress to treat them as a nullity ; 
and therefore the only way to get at the neces- 
sary adjustment is to buy off by the payment of 
money, which will go to cancel the old debts of 
Texas. 

With regard to the question of Cheap Postage, 
I find much that is encouraging. The circular 
of the New York Postage Association is work- 
ing admirably in bringing in petitions from all 
quarters, and all descriptions of people. The 
number and description of the petitions has 
already made a sensible impression upon Con- 
gress. The House Committee, which I am sorry 
to say is—the majority—at present disinclined to 
go beyond Mr. Collamer’s recommendation, of a 
reduction to five cents, have concluded to sus- 
pend their report for a few weeks. They are 
therefore yet open to the voice of the people. 

It is safe to say that petitions enough will 
carry the measure of two cents postage. And 
if it fails, it will fail for the want of peti- 
tions. At the same time it must not be disguised 
that there is great danger it will fail. People 
may be assured they will be disappointed if 
they expect this measure to be easily carried. 
With the whole weight of official influence 
against it, with the opposition of a large portion 
of the South against everything that increases 
the general intelligence and union of the people. 
with the cowardice of politicians who are afraid 
to spend money for anything except war and 
warlike preparations, and with the vis inertia of 
the body of Congress, there are obstacles enough 
to require all the efforts of all the friends of 
Cheap Postage. Without these efforts we shall 
again be defeated. 

So far as I can learn, the only semblance of an 
argumentative objection against cheap postage, is 
a fear that it will not pay. And this in the face 
of the experience of Great Britain, and the ex- 
perience under our own law of 1845. But sup- 
pose it will not pay—is there any object so 
worthy for the expenditure of the “fearful 
amount,” as Mr. Winthrop calls it, of the revenue 
of the country? We can afford to pay all it 
will cost, It is hardly supposable or possible 
that the establishment of cheap postage will 
make the Post-office a charge upon the treasury 
above three years; and if the government will 
pay its own postage, under any system, with or 
without franking, I have but little doubt that the 
million of dollars of surplus which the Post-office 
Department will have on the first of July will 
meet all the future deficits until cheap postage 
produces as much revenue as the present system. 

Among the petitions for cheap postage is one 
from the “officers of the Canal Bank of Cleve- 
land,” Ohio. 

Another is from the “ editors, printers and pub- 
lishers of newspapers in Ravenna,” Ohio. 

One from the Faculty of Yale Col)zge, and one 
from the professors and students of the Theolog- 
ical School of that college. 

A petition signed by the cashiers and officers 


of the banks in the city of Providence. 
Tuc vuly mawer vf goutial mires. conuecied 


with the cause of religion, which I have yet 
learned, is the formation of an Orthodox Congre 
gational Charch in the city of Washington. A 
little band of faithful brethren have procured the 
house of worship lately occupied by Rev. R. R 
Gurley’s society, and have commenced a congre- 
gation there. They have already a flourishing 
Sabbath-school, and the assemblages on the Sab- 
bath are very large. Rev. Mr. Potter, a young 
man, a graduate of Williams College, and a se- 
rious, earnest, and able preacher, now occupies 
the pulpit. There has been no formal organiza- 
tion of the Church, nor are any other permanent 
arrangements completed, unless I ought to except 
the fact that it is well understood among them, 
that the Church will not embrace members of 
that description, who think it their right to sell 
their fellow-members to the slave dealers, with 
which the city is disgraced. 

Iam sorry to say that nothing has yet been 
effected for the release of that unhappy young 
woman, Emily Russell, whose case has excited 
so much deep feeling at the North. A gentleman 
of this city went to Alexandria on Friday to see 
about it. Bruin, the slave-trader, consented to 
reduce his price from $1800 to $1500, but not 
lower ; and he required an instant acceptance of 
the offer, which was of course declined, leaving 
him to bear the responsibility of subjecting avir- 
tuous girl to a fate worse than death, if he 
chooses to do so for the sake of gain. 

Mr. Clay’s declaration against the slave trade, 
in this District, has awakened new hopes that this 
abomination will ere long be done away, so far 
as Washington is concerned. The slaves are 
continually escaping. After some had gone 
away, not long since, a person expressed some 
apprehension that he might be involved in diffi- 
culty on their account. He was asked what he 
had done in the case, and he replied—‘ Oh, 
nothing, only I taught them a little astronomy.” 
They found out which way to look for the North 
Star, and they started in pursuit of it. 

The Senate was occupied all the morning with 
a debate on the Right of Petition. Mr. Hale had 
presented a petition from Pennsylvania for the 
dissolution of the Union, and the question was 
on the reception of the petition. It was rejected ; 
ayes, three, Chase, Hale and Seward; noes, fifty, 
including all the New England and Northern Sen- 
ators. ‘John Quincy Adams is dead.’ J. L. 
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RELIGIOUS INQUIRY IN IRELAND, 


BY OUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT, 

In my last 1 mentioned some instances of in- 
creasing intelligence and mental freedom among 
our people. This state of things is happily on 
the increase. In various quarters the people 
coolly assert their own right to think and in- 
quire for themselves ; and in some places, where 
the priests formerly prohibited and prevented 
Scriptural instruction, they have lately relin- 
quished opposition as worse than useless. 

Several causes have conspired to produce these 
results. Disastrous political movements, and the 
results of famine and emigration, have greatly 
altered the position and diminished the influence 
of many of the clergy. 

In addition to these causes, the recent measures 
of our government and the present position and 
proceedings of the Pope have had a large share 
of influence. 

The “Queen’s Colleges” afford texts and topics 
to fanatics and factionists of various colors. 
Some excellent hot-headed men in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church are very indignant, because 
the rules of the new institutions put themon a 
level with other clergymen, and so “turn the 
Church of England into a sect”! s 

These men are unsparing in denouncing the 
as “dens of atheism,” and talk of refu- 
sing the right hand of fellowship,” to all minis 
ters conaected with the colleges, while their own 
Bishops, by whose permission they hold clerica) 
position, are amongst the number thus subject to 
the lesser excommunication ! 





But the most formidable display of hostility to 


850) 
the colleges, is among the Roman Cat},\,.. 
though even then it is confined to the extre,,.. 
bigots. a 

The presiding of Sir R. Kane, and the adyo, " 
of several liberal members of Parliament me 
conductors of the periodical press, had ‘wey 
rated the colleges favorably with the gre% »,,, 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and people ~s 
Bishop Machale and his party, who are viol»), 
opposed to mixed education, and long for th» 
toration of the educational monopolies oj 
Church,” procured the pronouncement of ,,, 
Pio Nono against the “godless colleges: ,. 
now many of the faithful find themselves ;,, 
awkward dilemma between the Pope's anatio, 
and their own convictions ; but generally Speak 
ing, the interests of the colleges appear but jj 
affected by the malediction of His Holines. 

Some of the Roman Catholics of [relang .,. 
learning that his missives express but “the sino), 
opinion of a singular individual > an he 
taking a course calculated to destroy what lit 
claim to infallibility has remained to him 

He has just sacrificed the last fragment of ,) 
rights of the Roman Catholic Church in Trelay, 
to ultra-montane pretences, by appointing to ») 
See of Armagh a nominee of his own Cama; 
and setting aside the election of the Irish cle; », 
He could scarcely have adopted a course » 
calculated to encourage Irishmen to think 
themselves. 

Active efforts are being made by several P 
estant communities to diffuse Scriptural | 
tion among the people ; and the committee ; 
Evangelical Alliance are making special) ar 
ments to address the Roman Catholic 
great questions between the Protestant eh; 
and the Papacy. 

Ata recent meeting of that body, an int 
ing lecture on the state of Ireland, was deliye, 
by Rev. W. Kirkpatrick, an excellent Presb... 
rian minister, who presented a vast amou 
interesting details from various parts of the ; 
try, showing a very general spread of inte! 
inquiry amongst Roman Catholics, and remar\, 
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ble diminution of the authority of the priest: 

In some instances, this last arises from a s 
of reckless hostility to existing authority j 
ligion, savoring somewhat of a tendency to 
delity, or, at least, giving us warning of : 
tendency; but in most cases the awakenin; 
popular inquiry proves advantageous to Evany 
ical truth ; and with the means of presenting 
Gospel to the people, in connection with sectay 
or political hostility, we would have nothing 
fear from the unpriestly turn of the popula 
tastes. 

I hope to keep these interesting moveme: 


before your readers, TeRN} 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


MIssIoNns OF THE AM. BoaARD—Dearn OF }/», 
Scupper.—A communication from Dr. Send 
Madras, respecting the death of his wife, was ..., 
the Monthly Concert in Boston, on the first Sa! 
in this month. She died on the 18th of Noven 
last, after an illness of only four days, and wha: 
remarkable, just three days after the death of her 
Mr. Samuel D. Scudder, who was a student i: 
theolcgical seminary at Brunswick, N. J 
happy and how unexpected must have been 
meeting, in a better world, of that mother and 
son, neither of them aware of the death of the ot 

Dr. Scudder writes : 

“ After we found that her disease was about to tm 


minate fatally, we assembled around her dyiny 
and heard her last words. The righteousness « 


a 


How 





hovah Jesus, which had been her joy and support 
life, was her only trust in death. She retained 
senses nearly or quite to the last, and although \ 
weak, conversed with us until within a few minut 
her departure. 
for dying souls which she exemplified in bh 
shone forth brightly during her Jast hours 

“In respect to herself she remarked, ‘I am a po 
miserable sinner, full of imperfections, Heave: 
be glorious because there will be neither sin nor i 
perfection there.’ 

“ Just before she died she opened her eves and : 
claimed, with peculiar energy, ‘Glorious hea 
glorious salvation !' Soon after this she volun 
closed her eyes and sweetly fell asleep in Jesu 

“When gazing upon her, as she lay a corpse befor 
me, I exclaimed, “ How many prayers have come ou 
of those lips. She literally prayed her children 
the kingdom’ 4 = 

“ And now what shall I say about my own loss! 
must sum it all up in one sentence. /f ts frrepare 
* * * 
travel together, and to labor for the salvation of sor}s 
Now I am left to travel and labor alone 


80 far AS Thy 
beloved helpmeet is concerned 


But all is wel 
not long be separated.” 


Dr. King writes, under date, Athens, Nov. 171! 
“Several of the Italian refugees have declared to 1 
their firm purpose publicly to renounce the Ri 
Catholic religion. * * * QOne of those with w 
I have intercourse, and who calls to see me, to con 
verse on the subject of religion, was, not long since 
head of the police at Rome.” 


Rev. Mr. Hoisington is supposed to be on his pa 
sage to Boston, in the ship Milton 
feeble health. 


Tae American Ayd Foreton Curnistian Unros 
—Arrgal ror Funps.—The Exec. Com. of 1! 
Society have issued an earnest appeal for pecuni 


Irish, German, French, Spanish, Portuguese anid |) 
ian laborers successfully at work at important poi: 
in our own country—but that they need for the forei, 
department of their labors at least the sum of $15 
before next May, besides $5,000 for the Home | 
Within the last few days the committee have r 
urgent appeals from France, Italy, Belgium, |: 

and Canada, to which they must respond. New 

are constantly opening in those countries, ar 
committee say they are confident that if the friend 
the society could read the letters which they hav: 
cently received from abroad—many of which conta) 
facts that cannot now be safely published—ther 
would be no want of means to meet the demand 
which those appeals contain. We doubt not that this 
appeal will meet a cheerful response. 


ALLEN-stREET Cuurcu.— We learn tha 
Allen-street Presbyterian Church in this « 
Rev. D. B. Coe’s,) have extended a call to Rev. \ 
ter Clark of Hartford, Conn. By this act, | 
choosing for themselves an able minister of : 
Testament, the church have given a pleasin; 
tion of their own spirit. They show that t! 
not become so fearful of Congregationalists as t 
unwilling to look to New England for a third pas 
and that thongh on a new school basis, they hav: 
jealousy or fear of one who is orthodox after 
straitest sect of Connecticut. We are glad to «e 
various elements intermingling, and hope th: 
will be successful and prosperous 


Deatu or Rev. Wituiam B. Lewis.—At a 0 
ing of the Executive Committee of the An 
Home Missionary Society, January 14th, the follow 
ing action was taken relative to this afflictive pr 
dence : 


“The Chairman announced that it had | 
God, since our last meeting, to take from us our 
loved brother and associate, Rev. William B. Ly 
who had been a member of this Committee for : 
than five years—from November 25th, 1844, to Dev 
ber 27th, 1849, when he departed this life, in th: 
year of his age, and in joyful hope of a blessed 
mortality. Whereupon it was 

* ved, That, as a Committee and as individu 
we feel ourselves to be deeply afflicted in this 4 
sation of Divine Providence, by which one, who: 
so highly valued and so greatly loved, has been | 
in the noon-tide of life, from our counsels and |» 
and fraternal intercourse, and from the many sp! 
of responsibility and usefulness which he filled + 
so much acceptance and fidelity,—and that, while © 
bow with submission to the will of Heaven, we w 
be admonished, by the bereavement, to greater ¢ 

nce and faith in the service of our Lord a: 

aster. 

“ Resolved, That we desire to record, and to cher 
in the most affectionate remembrance, our deep > 
of the worth of our departed brother—hbis inte! !ic' 
his exemplary piety, his sound and discrimin«' 
judgment, his Christian courtesy and kindness. !” 
love of truth and order, his devotedness to the wo" 
of his high calling, and his zealous and faithful labors 

the objects of this Society, as we!! #5 '" 

character and efficiency to other departmen® 

action. 

, That we tenderly sympathize with '¢ 

wand children and family friends '° 

also in the rich consolanon* 

has mingled in their cup.— 

lole with them in their irrepare¢ 

commend them to Him whose 

their need, we rejoice w ih 

go much uprightness an¢ 

dant and successful in 1° 

terminated in a death so pesc® 

consoling to survivors and *° 
igion of Jesus. 

a copy or these resolutions be pr 

of the deceased, and that the s#™° 
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periodicals of the Society. 


The same ardent love for Christ and 


Thirty years have we been permitted to 


Christ lives. I told her when dying that we should 


He is in very 


help. They say that they have now nearly thirts 
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